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Pune: An Emerging Center of Education in Early 
Modern Maharashtra 


Madhav M. Deshpande 


Educational Transformations in Colonial Maharashtra 


Studies of colonial and post-colonial transformations of India have flour- 
ished in the last two decades, and to add to these, many scholars, including 
myself, have devoted a number of publications to the condition of the 
Sanskrit tradition in a period (1550-1750 CE) that Sheldon Pollock aptly 
described as being “on the Eve of Colonialism” (2000). Pollock described 
the colonial period as bringing about the “Death of Sanskrit” (2001). 
However, I have been interested in investigating the micro-processes 
involved in transformations that happened during this period in Maha- 
rashtra in general, and the city of Pune (old spelling: Poona) in particular. 
In a previous publication (Deshpande 2001), I described in detail how the 
transformation from traditional panditas to modern scholars occurred in 
Maharashtra and how it changed the nature of Sanskrit scholarship. In 
the present article, I want to focus on the city of Pune and describe how 
education there was transformed from the pre-colonial period to the 
colonial period. In investigating this issue, I hope to demonstrate the 
decisive agency shown by the natives of Pune in making choices and 
shaping these transformations to their own perceived advantage. 


The City of Pune in Maharashtra 


Historically, the region of Pune was ruled by several dynasties. The 
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earliest evidence of copper plates dating from 758 CE and 768 CE reveals 
that the Rāstrakūtas ruled the region, which was referred to by the names 
Punaka or Punya. Copper plates of 960 CE and 963 CE refer to this area 
as Punaka Wadi and Punaka Desha. After the Rāstrakūtas, the region was 
ruled by the Yadava dynasty of Devagiri, and after the fall of the Yadavas, 
it came under Muslim dominance till the middle of the seventeenth century. 
After the region came under the control of various Islamic rulers, the 
township was referred to as Kasabe Pune. The famous Maratha king 
Sivaji spent his early childhood in Pune at the palace of Lal Mahal, built 
by his father Sahaji, and where Sivaji’s mother Jijabai lived for a decade. 
Dādojī Koņddev, who was appointed by Šāhajī to look after young 
Sivaji, developed the town of Pune and constructed the central Gaņeša 
temple, known today as Kasba Ganapati. During the early part of Sivaji’s 
rebellion, Pune passed into the hands of the Mughals, and the emperor 
*Abūl-Muzaffar Muhī ud-Dīn Muhammad Awrangzib stationed his uncle 
Shaista Khan there to bring the revolt under control. After Sivaji’s death, 
Awrangzib re-named Pune Muhiyabad. Pune, as we know it now, began 
to grow rapidly toward the beginning of the eighteenth century, when the 
first Bajirao Pešwa made it his residence and built the Saniwar Wada 
palace fort. He ruled from 1720 to 1740. As the power of the Pešwas 
steadily grew, Pune emerged to be almost a rival to Delhi, the seat of the 
Mughals, and the city attracted people from all over India. It was essen- 
tially during the Peswa period that the city of Pune began to gain its 
historical eminence, not just politically, but also as a center of learning. 
After the fall of the Pešwas in 1818 at the hands of the British, Pune 
entered a new phase that gradually introduced it to European modernity. 
In what follows, I present a brief account of the emergence of Pune as a 
center of education in the nineteenth century. 


Sanskrit Education during the Pešwa Rule 


Maharashtra, before the takeover of Pune by British forces in 1818, was 
a major center of traditional Sanskrit scholarship. From the Dharmašāstra 
author Hemādri to the grammarian Nāgeša, Maharashtra produced illus- 
trious Sanskrit scholars. Especially beginning with Nāgeša, the unbroken 
transmission of grammatical scholarship in guru-šisya lineages can be 
traced in Maharashtra to this day. Before British rule came to Pune, the 
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Marathi Brahmanas were not only known for their Sanskritic learning, 
but were also deeply involved in political, military, administrative, and 
financial occupations. While Brahmanas like Hemādri in the role of 
ministers were known from the days of the Yadava rule in the thirteenth 
century, their importance in Maharashtra steadily grew under the rule 
of the Pešwas, the Brahmana prime ministers who were the successors 
of the famous Maratha king Sivaji. Referring to this period, the Visva- 
gunādaršacampū (verses 133—152) of Venkatādhvarin presents a fasci- 
nating appraisal of the Maharashtrian Brahmanas. Against them, it was 
claimed they had abandoned the study of the Vedas and were flocking to 
study Persian in order to serve the Muslim rulers of the region. On the 
positive side, they were also credited for having protected and preserved 
Hindu religious traditions under very difficult circumstances. This variety 
of claims on the lives of Brahmanas in the region is seen in many different 
ways. 


Saniwar Wada, Pune 


Under the Peswas, the Brahmanas not only prospered in administrative 
and military roles, but were also offered substantial financial inducements 
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for the propagation of Sanskrit scholarship. Each year, in the month of 
Šrāvaņa, the Pešwas distributed daksind to a large number of Brahmanas 
who gathered in Pune. The Maratha king Shāhū's commander Dābhāde 
initiated the tradition of annually distributing daksiņā to vaidikas and 
šāstrīs. This was subsequently taken over by the first Bājīrao Pešwa. The 
amount of daksiņā distributed by him in 1736 is said to have been 16,354 
rupees. With the expansion of the power of the Pešwa, by 1758 this 
amount had increased to 1,800,000 rupees. We are told that in the year 
1770, the Peswa distributed daksiņā in Pune to 39,912 Brahmanas who 
had come from all parts of India, both north and south, and that they 
were rewarded according to the level of their accomplishments in the 
Vedas and the Šāstras. Besides this distribution of daksind by the Pešwas, 
many other Maratha chiefs gave patronage to traditional learning, which 
flourished in several other centers as well, including Vai, Paithan, Nashik, 
and Pandharpur. There was little institutional structure during this period, 
and learned individuals provided Sanskrit education in their homes. 
There is substantial evidence of the movement of students and scholars 
between the regional centers in Maharashtra and transregional centers 
such as Banaras. 

The Sanskrit traditions had a functional value in the administrative life 
of the Peswas. Therefore, their support of these traditions, besides being 
an act of religious charity, also had a practical purpose. However, the 
Peswas, being Brahmanas themselves, were personally attached to the 
Sanskritic traditions, both in their own ritual life and in their personal 
academic interests. The ninth volume of the Selections from the Peshwa 
Daftar relates to the Pešwa family’s private correspondence, and it clearly 
demonstrates their connections to the Sanskritic traditions (Sardesai 
1931). At times of difficulty, the family invited Brahmanas to perform 
special rites, rituals, and recitations to ward off impending troubles. But 
the Peswas themselves were studying Sanskrit texts for their own interests. 
The first Bajirao Peswa, in one of his letters, asks why someone has not 
returned his copy of Sayana’s Vedabhasya. In a letter to his younger 
brother Raghunatharao, dated July 9, 1742, Bajirao’s son Nanasaheb 
Peswa advises him to study Raghuvamša, Viduraniti, Canakyaniti, and 
the Mahabharata with a pandita, besides his training in horse riding and 
the use of arms. In the correspondence of Raghunatharao, he speaks of 
seeking to acquire a large number of Sanskrit texts from various sources. 
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Earlier I referred to the practice of the Pešwas to distribute daksiņā to 
Brahmanas in Pune in the month of Sravana. This practice continued for 
almost a century and was eventually transformed by the British into 
providing support for modern education. However, the magnitude of the 
Pešwa support for Sanskrit learning in this manner has not been studied 
in detail. In a document dated July 27, 1754, we are told that Rs. 679,682 
were distributed to Brahmanas in Ramana (near the Parvati Hill) and Rs. 
148,666 were distributed to especially learned Brahmanas at the Saniwar 
Wada palace. G. S. Sardesai (1932: 95) notes that there are twenty-five 
bundles of documents relating to distribution of daksiņā for this year 
alone and that they contain lists of all the many thousands of Brahmanas 
from all over India who came to Pune to receive it.' 

Documents in volume 43 of the Selections from the Peshwa Daftar 
(Sardesai 1934: 71—96) provide a fascinating picture of the distribution 
of daksinā during the year 1775. Ramashastri was ordered to manage the 
whole project of daksind with Rs. 125,000. Out of this allowance, Rs. 
61,108 were distributed at Ramana to 28,981 Brahmanas, with an average 
of Rs. 2.10 per Brahmana. These were second-rate Brahmanas. On the 
other hand, Rs. 60,000 were distributed to 4,000 especially learned 
Brahmanas at the Saniwar Wada palace, at an average of Rs. 15 per 
Brahmana. Literate Brahmanas (sāksara) were given three or four rupees 
each, while the rest of the Brahmanas were given one or two rupees each. 
Among the literate Brahmanas, one who was a Dašagranthī earned six 
rupees, a Paficagranthi earned four or five rupees, a Brahmana who had 
traveled a long distance earned two or three rupees, and the rest received 
one or two rupees. The actual distribution of daksinā on such a large 
scale was a major operation, which lasted for several days and required 
great coordination among many participants. The grounds of Ramana 
near the Parvati Hill in Pune had four gates for this purpose. Each gate 
had two teams, one team to judge the quality of the recipients and to give 
them the determined amount of daksiņā and a second team of assistants. 
The teams and the arrangements for the year 1786 were as follows: 


Gate I: 
Examiners and Daksiņā-Givers Assistants 
Balaji Janardan Bhikjosi Pamcanadikar 


Bāpūbhat Sintre Trimamgalacarya 
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Bhaskar Diksit Karve Upadhye 
Kasinath Sastri 


Gate II: 

Examiners and Daksiņā-Givers 
Rāmšāstrī 

Māhādevšāstrī 

Sadāsiv Dīksit Karve Upādhye 
Jagannath Bhat Dhekne 


Gate III: 

Examiners and Daksiņā-Givers 
Amrtrao Visvanath 

Sadasiv Diksit Datye 
Jayavantrao Yesvant Panasi 
Balambhat Karve Upadhye 
Baljosi Malagundakar 


Gate VI: 

Examiners and Daksiņā-Givers 
Dājībā Phadke 

Laksmaņrao Rāste 

Sadāsīvbhat Sitre 

Bālambhat Thathe 


Nīlakaņth Josī Vyevhāre 
Māhādev Dīksit Ābate 
Bāpū Pāthak 


Assistants 

Rāmcandra Dīksit Vok 
Vidyādhar Josī 

Sadasiv Bhat Nanal 
Vasudev Josi Ciplonkar 
Hari Diksit Datye 
Caturbhuj Dev 

Gangadhar Diksit Gadbole 


Assistants 

Krsna Diksit Ranade 
Bābūbhat Lele 

Baji Josi Srivardhankar 
Cintāmaņ Šāstrī Kane 
Gangādharbhat Vidhvams 
Rāmjosī Rede 

Bāpū Josi Capekar 


Assistants 

Trimbak Šāstrī 

Rambhat Nijsure 
Raghunath Josi Satarkar 
Vinayak Diksit Gudhghekar 


The distribution of daksinā was perceived to be an event of such 
magnitude that often members of the Pešwa family participated in person 
in the act of distribution. In a document from July 1797, describing the 
distribution of daksinā in the years 1753-54, we find that Nānāsāheb 
Peswa, Bhausaheb, Mādhavarao, Višvāsarao, and Raghunatharao all 


directly participated in the distribution. 
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Regarding the state of educational institutions or schools for the study 
of Sanskrit during the Pešwa period, we get a little information from the 
Pešwa documents and somewhat more detailed data from the surveys 
conducted by the English after the takeover of Pune in 1818. Hindu 
higher learning in literature or sciences was taught exclusively through 
the medium of Sanskrit in schools that were generally called pāthašālās. 
The only students admitted to such schools were Brahmanas. Though in 
theory Ksatriyas and Vaišyas were allowed in the ancient Dharmašāstra 
to study the Vedas as well as Sanskrit, in the course of time, the study of 
Sanskrit gradually came to be limited mostly to Brahmanas. Compounding 
this situation was the notion common among the Brahmanas of the region 
that there were no true Ksatriyas and Vaišyas in the Kaliyuga Age, and 
hence the only two classes were Brahmanas and Sidras. This notion 
added to the difficulties for non-Brahmana classes who sought access to 
higher Sanskrit learning as well as to Vedic ritual. Even among Brahmanas 
of the area, the Senavis or the Sārasvata Brahmanas of the coastal region 
were not considered to be equals by other Brahmanas and hence had 
difficulty gaining access to Sanskrit education through pāthašālās con- 
trolled by other Brahmana groups. The daksiņā distribution described 
earlier was normally not considered as a salary for Sanskrit teachers in 
such pāthašālās, though there is occasional evidence that the Pešwas did 
take into account the extraordinary teaching efforts of certain individuals. 
In a letter dated November 2, 1824, H. D. Robertson writes from Pune to 
William Chaplin regarding a payment of Rs. 400 to be made to “Witul 
Oopade” (=Vitthala Upadhyaya) of Pandharpur: “This payment can 
hardly be said to rank in that of Daxina but a compensation in lieu of a 
large grant which this person was wont to receive from the Paishwa on 
account of his eminent merits and expense in instructing scholars at 
Punderpoore” (cited in Parulekar 1951: 1x; emphasis added). It is also 
reported that in 1767, PeSwa Mādhavarao I sent Rs. 32,000 to Banaras to 
support the Sanskrit panditas who conducted pāthašālās there. V. K. 
Bhave observes: 


The distribution of daksinā by the Pešwas brought about several advan- 
tages to the people. Young men began to cultivate learning with a view 
to enable them to earn daksinā. The old pāthašālās began to prosper, 
and the learned were encouraged to start new centres of learning. Along 
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with this impetus to the spread of learning, new authors and poets 
flourished in the Maratha country. The Pešwa's practice was also 
followed by the Maratha sardars. Thus not only was learning encour- 
aged in the Maratha Empire, but thousands of Brahmanas from all 
parts of India outside the Maratha Empire came to Poona to receive 
daksinā. As a result, the old trees of learning throughout India began to 
bear new foliage (1998: 92).” 


While the perceived benefits of the practice of daksinā to the traditional 
Sanskrit learning of the Brahmanas are self-evident, one also notices that 
the non-Brahmanas received very little educational encouragement from 
the Peshwas and such was also the case for vernacular education in general. 
R. V. Parulekar points out this fact: “Although the Dakshina was originally 
meant for Brahmins only, later on a part of it came to be spent as alms- 
giving to beggars, men and women of all castes, who assembled in thou- 
sands in the month of Shravana at Poona” (1953: xv). One can hardly 
call it a balanced educational policy, and while it indeed encouraged 
some Brahmanas to pursue the higher traditional Sanskrit learning, 
accounts indicate that it turned into a religious form of gift-giving to 
Brahmanas,’ without a planned policy to encourage the educational 
interests of Brahmanas, let alone non-Brahmanas. 

There were Sanskrit pāthašālās in various districts of the Pešwa's 
domains, alongside the vernacular schools, and there were more Sanskrit 
pāthašālās than vernacular schools in certain localities. The city of Pune 
was one such locality. In the 1825 report sent by William Chaplin to D. 
Greenhill, secretary to the Government of Bombay, we find the following 
description of Sanskrit schools in the city of Pune: 


It is usual for the superior classes to have private Teachers of Sunskrit 
in their families,—who also teach the children of poorer neighbors— 
Or several families subscribe for a Teacher. The great Shastrees instruct 
gratis at their own houses; the poorer at the houses of their scholars, 
from whom they receive charitable presents. Of the schools in the city 
of Poona, in 51 the Vedas are read—pay per month 60 to 40 rupees to 
the teacher—one teacher can teach from 5 to 10 boys according to their 
proficiency; from 10 to 20 years are stated to be consumed in the acqui- 
sition. In 10 the Jotish Shaster is studied during 8 or 10 years, the 
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master receiving per mensem 50 to 100 Rs. On the same system the 
Vedant is taught in 2 schools, the Mimans in 1, the Dhurm Sastur in 4, 
Nyaye or logic in 7, & Grammar in 10. The Kavye & Alunkar...in 4 
(in Parulekar 1951: 153). 


From a report dated to 1832, we find that in the city of Pune there were a 
total of 222 schools, of which 164 were for Vedas, Šāstras, and Sciences, 
as against 53 vernacular schools. Parulekar, citing the Minutes of Evidence 
Taken Before the Select Committee on the Affairs of the East India Com- 
pany (1832), provides the following description of the Sanskrit pāthašālās: 


Children commence the study of the Vedas at eight years of age. If of 
moderate abilities they would require 12 years’ study, or if of poor 
abilities perhaps 22 years. The best teachers receive per month 60 
rupees; the second best, 50; the third, 40 rupees. One master can teach 
ten children at once when they are a little way advanced. Teachers of 
astronomy, physic or anatomy (medicine ?) receiving after the rate of 
Rs. 100, 75 or 50 each per month, according to their abilities. The 
teachers of the Shasters are paid after the same rate, and the scholars 
require the same time to attain the proficiency, viz., for 12 to 22 years 
(cited in 1951: lxii). 


Though these reports date from 1825 and 1832, some years after the fall 
of the Pešwas, one can imagine that approximately similar conditions 
existed toward the end of the Pešwa rule. While the above description 
provides something like official salary scales for teachers in Sanskrit 
schools, it seems that the Sanskrit teachers in the city of Pune demanded 
higher salaries, while outside the city of Pune, in the district, the system 
followed was one that relied on private tutors rather than regular schools. 
The Collector of Pune reports on this system of instruction: 


Many rich men hire private Tutors for teaching their boys Sanskrit. 
Many of those schoolmasters who teach Sanskrit and instruct their 
scholars in the learning and sciences recorded in that language, would 
with more propriety be termed private Tutors. It is the custom for a 
rich man to hire a Tutor of this description, who usually resides with 
him for the instruction of his sons; but if they are not numerous enough, 
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or they are all of them not a proper age or capacity for receiving the 
instruction of the preceptor, both for the sake of emulation and from 
motives of religious charity, there are several intelligent youths of a 
poor neighbour’s or friend’s family invited to attend the daily course of 
lectures and instruction gratis,—several heads of families also occasion- 
ally club their means to hire a good tutor for the common instruction of 
their sons....The great Shastrees who teach gratuitously hold their 
schools in their own houses. The poor ones where they can, in their 
own, or the house of the scholar they expected the greatest present 
from (Parulekar 1951: Ixiiii—lxiv). 


It would be reasonable to assume that such a varied system of instruction 
existed during the rule of the Peswas. 


Vernacular Education during the Late Peswa Period 


The above description provides a fairly detailed picture of the system of 
Sanskrit education during the rule of the Pešwas and the takeover of the 
Pešwa territories by the English in 1818. But what can one say about the 
state of vernacular education at this time? There is no indication that the 
Pešwas made any systematic efforts for the education of the population 
at large. From the general information we have of the period, vernacular 
schools were a small-scale affair organized by the villages, where some 
basic training in reading, writing, and arithmetic was given to the children, 
mostly of the upper castes; certainly there was no opportunity for the 
very low castes, the untouchables, to join such schools. Also there was 
no female participation in these schools. The teachers evidently did not 
have a fixed salary, and they were in many cases dependent upon the 
gifts of wealthy patrons. The fees, when they were charged were a modest 
5 to 50 paise per month. Families, if they were very wealthy, often 
arranged for a private tutor for their children, who would be taught at 
home and did not mix with the children of the common people in schools. 
There was no printing technology available at this period; hence the 
schools had no textbooks. The students used dustboards (dhūļapātī, 
dhuļāksara), upon which they would write with their fingers and which 
could be cleaned by simply wiping the old layer of dust away and 
applying a new one. There was a great emphasis on memorizing, and 
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standardized math tables were recited by all the children together. Such 
math tables could get very complex, for instance: 1 x 1%; 2 x 1% 
(didaki)...; 1 x 2%; 2 x 2% (adicaki), and so forth. 

We get some idea about the actual extent of vernacular and Sanskrit 
education toward the end of the Pešwa period, not from the documents 
left by the Pešwas, but from the survey of education instituted by 
Mountstuart Elphinstone after he took control of Pešwa's territories and 
conducted by the officers of the Company during the years 1820-30. 
Unfortunately, these reports do not include Poona City, though from 
other sources, as mentioned earlier, we know that there were 222 schools 
for both elementary and higher education in the city in 1824. However, 
we get a general idea from the questions sent to the officers at district 
level by Mr. Farish, the secretary to the Government of Bombay, in his 
letter dated March 10, 1824: 


(1) The number of village schools in their zillahs respectively? 

(2) What proportion that number bears to the number of villages? 

(3) What allowances are granted to schoolmasters and from what 
sources? 

(4) Whether similar provisions could be made for schoolmasters in 
villages now without schools? 

(5) Whether, if small salaries for teachers were allowed to be deducted 
from the revenues of villages, where they are required, and to be inserted 
among the village expenses, effectual means could be employed to 
secure the appropriation of these, and the efficiency of the schools, and 
what allowances would be sufficient? 

(6) Whether such charges might not be made upon lands granted 
from time to time, as sircar warshasans, inams, etc.? 

(7) Whether there are many religious allowances which, although it 
might be impolitic to resume them, might by proper management be 
diverted to this purpose? (cited in Parulekar 1951: xvi). 


These questions indicate the general interests of the English administra- 
tors in relation to the general education of the population. However, the 
reports from the districts suggest uneven development of education as 
well as conflicting attitudes of the people toward various institutions. A 
report from the coastal town of Ratnagiri indicates that there were four 
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indigenous schools, but the two new schools created there under the 
supervision of T. B. Jervis are referred to as “opposition” schools. The 
“new” efforts of the English with regard to education were viewed with 
a certain amount of suspicion by the native population. The Bombay 
Education Society—a private body of the European citizens of Bombay— 
reported in 1821: “It was with great regret, however, the Committee feel 
themselves compelled to state that the designs of the Society do not 
appear to meet with that general concurrence among the natives which it 
was anxiously hoped they would have done” (cied in Parulekar 1951: 
xix). If such was the situation in Bombay, which was under English rule 
for a much longer time, the situation in Pune, the capital of the Peswas, 
was bound to be far more recalcitrant. While the natives were suspicious 
of the motives of the new rulers, their traditional efforts in respect of edu- 
cation were also reported by G. L. Pendergast to the Bombay Governor’s 
Council in 1821 as follows: 


I need hardly mention what every member of the Board knows as well 
as I do, that there is hardly a village, great or small, throughout our 
territories, in which there is not at least one school, and in larger villages 
more; many in every town and in larger cities in every division; where 
young natives are taught reading, writing and arithmetic, upon a system 
so economical, from a handful or two of grain, to perhaps a rupee per 
month to the schoolmaster; according to the ability of the parents, and 
at the same time so simple and effectual that there is hardly a cultivator 
or petty dealer who is not competent to keep his own accounts with a 
degree of accuracy, in my opinion, beyond what we meet with amongst 
the lower orders in our own country; while the more splendid dealers 
and bankers keep their books with a degree of ease, consciousness and 
clearness, I rather think fully equal to those of any British Merchant 
(cited in Parulekar 1951: xxi). 


The village schools were often housed in temples, in private dwellings, 
or in sheds. Schooling often took place in the teachers’ houses; some 
took place in the houses of wealthy people, but there are also reports of 
schools housed in sheds belonging to barbers, oilmen, or potters. The 
schools were not generally run by the village administrators but were 
organized more in response to local demand, and the teachers were paid 
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by the families of the children in cash or in kind. The collector of Poona 
specifically reported: 


I have discovered no instance of their (teachers) being hired by or for 
the village community or paid by it, or from the proceeds of any contri- 
bution clubbed for by any but those who expected value in return at the 
time of its being made. The payment of village schoolmasters by govern- 
ment directly or indirectly has also nowhere been found to have prevailed 
(cited in Parulekar 1951: xxii). 


Only occasionally was the office of school teacher a wuttun, a “hereditary 
right to remuneration.” However, one report finds that “The office of the 
schoolmaster is not hereditary, properly so called, but as commonly with 
the Hindoo, the son follows the profession of the father, and thus there 
are many instances where schools have existed in the same family and 
place for several generations” (cited in Parulekar 1951: xxvii). 

The number of pupils varied from school to school and region to region. 
The average numbers of pupils per school ranged from 35 in Gujarat, to 
20 in Konkan, to 15 in Khandesh, while a school in the town of Kaira had 
150 pupils. The schools were bigger in the towns. In Pune, one teacher 
taught 25 to 40 boys and received a monthly fee from two to eight annas 
from each. It was generally the case that each school had just one teacher, 
though there are occasional reports of multi-teacher schools. Only the 
reports from the city of Ahmedabad and the district of South Konkan 
include castes of the teachers and the pupils. While the Ahmedabad 
schools did not exhibit any exclusiveness, there were a few instances of 
schools in Konkan that showed that the teacher and pupils belonged to 
the same caste. However, generally the schools were accessible to all 
those who could afford to pay for the schooling, except for those who 
belonged to the very low or untouchable castes. In most cases, the teachers 
in these schools in villages and towns were Brahmanas, though not 
exclusively so. In ensuring the high proportion of Brahmana teachers, 
there were also common customs in the schools which required the 
students to prostrate before the teacher, and it would have been “very 
inconsistent for the son of a Brahmin to do this to any person of an 
inferior caste” (Parulekar 1951: xxiii). 

There were no standard qualifications for becoming a school teacher, 
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and a contemporary report by a judge bemoans the “ignorance of the 
present race of schoolmasters” (cited in Parulekar 1951: xxvii). There 
was no shortage of learned panditas and šāstrīs, but they taught the 
prestigious Šāstras in Sanskrit schools, not in the vernacular schools. 
The common village schools and the Sanskrit schools of higher learning 
had no direct connection. The rough estimate is that among the Hindu 
vernacular schools, the Brahmana students comprised about 30 percent 
of the classes. Except for the very low castes, other castes seem to make 
up the rest of the class. Especially the communities of Vaišyas, goldsmiths, 
and the Kayastha Prabhūs were not too far behind the Brahmanas. These 
advanced communities comprised almost 70 percent of the students, 
“although together they formed hardly 10 per cent of the Hindu commu- 
nity” (Parulekar 1951: xxix). There were no standard books to be learned 
and taught in these schools. Each teacher improvised the material that he 
would cover in reading, writing, and arithmetic. Elementary reading 
consisted of stories like the Paficatantra, and then advanced to writing 
letters in Modi. Jervis gives a description of the instruction in the Marathi 
schools in Konkan, which probably holds well for schools in the Marathi 
region generally: 


A month or even two are usually devoted to the ceremony of tracing 
the letters srīganešāyanamah [in Devanagari]; after this come the letters 
of the alphabet, and the barakuree...or twelve combinations of conso- 
nants with vowels, and the figures which are learnt as far as 100...... 
They then proceed to Multiplication Tables called Lekhe...as far as 10 
times 20; after which they write down and commit to memory various 
tables...... which are multiplication tables of fractional parts by integers; 
and lastly tables of money, weights and measures. These rudiments, 
having been thoroughly acguired, the children are said to have got 
through the Doolukshur...or dust writing and they proceeded to writing 
on paper, to reading and arithmetic (cited in Parulekar 1951: xxxii). 


In the year 1824, when the first reports from the districts came in, there 
was no reference to any female students anywhere in the province. 


In 1825, Chaplin reported to Greenhill: 


There are also in Poona 53 Marhatta schools, one master teaching 25 to 
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40 children, & receiving from 2 to 8 annas monthly pay for each, 2 
Telingi & I Goozrattee at the rate of 4 to 8 annas each, 2 Persian at the 
rate of 1 to 5 rupees for each child, one master teaching 5 boys—8 or 
10 years is necessary for the acquisition, the boys generally going at 6 
or 8 years of age (in Parulekar 1951: 153). 


This may be compared with the situation as it existed in the Pune district, 
again in Chaplin’s words: 


Deducting the schools in the city there are in the Poona District 110 
Mahratta schools, averaging (with regard to the Mawul hamlets) 1 
school to 8 villages, such schoolmasters are paid at the rate of 6 to 3 
rupees per annum for each scholar. The better sort of Ryuts often send 
their boys (or 1 of a family) to a neighbouring Puntojee for instruc- 
tion in reading, writing & arithmetic, or pay a monthly sum to such 
Teachers allowing them to take other boys on the ordinary monthly pay 
(in Parulekar 1951: 153). 


It seems evident that there was little intervention by the rulers in the 
running of vernacular schools and whatever efforts were made were due 
to the local initiative of the families. 


Coming of the English to Pune 


In November of 1817, the British forces defeated the army of the Second 
Bajirao Pešwa in Pune and the governance of the region passed into the 
hands of Mountstuart Elphinstone. A British resident at the court of 
Pešwa before its fall, he knew the region very well. In its declaration of 
February 11, 1818, the British East India Company assured the population 
of the region that there would be no interference in the religious and 
cultural life of the people. In March of 1818, Elphinstone called an 
assembly of the local people in Pune and, like the Peswas he replaced, 
distributed daksinā to the Brahmana šāstrīs and panditas. 

However, there would not be a mere continuation of the old ways 
under the new British rule. In 1824, Elphinstone announced his policies 
regarding the education of the people of the region. These included the 
following: 
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(1) To improve the teaching methods in schools and to increase their 
number. 

(2) To provide textbooks to vernacular schools. 

(3) To encourage the lower classes of the society to make use of the 
educational facilities. 

(4) To publish books in the regional languages. 

(5) To open schools for a western-style education and to encourage 
people to make use of the western education in English (cited in 
Walimbe 1974: 9). 


Thus, with the coming of British rule, the concept of education for the 
Brahmanas of the region suddenly acquired broader dimensions. Beside 
the continuation of the traditional Sanskrit education, the Brahmana com- 
munity, now under British auspices, was to be involved in both vernacular 
education and English education. The Bombay Native School-Book and 
School Society was established in 1823. It aimed at the spread of educa- 
tion in the local vernacular, Marathi, and also at the preparation and 
publication of textbooks in Marathi for these schools. The first govern- 
ment school in Marathi was established in Bombay in 1818; a similar 
school was established in Pune in 1824, and an English school was also 
established in Pune. Chaplin reports in 1825: “There are now in the 
English school supported by the Bombay Education Society 36 scholars” 
(in Parulekar 1951: 153). 


From Poona Hindoo College to Deccan College 


The last PeSwa, Bajirao, had distributed 500,000 rupees per year as 
daksiņā to Brahmana panditas and vaidika reciters. After the British 
takeover, Elphinstone sought approval from the East India Company 
authorities to spend 200,000 rupees per year on education. Initially he 
decided to offer grants to Brahmana scholars who were experts in tradi- 
tional Sanskrit and Vedic scholarship and in the “more useful” fields 
such as those of Dharmašāstra and Mathematics. He appointed William 
Chaplin to oversee the proper utilization of the daksina funds. 

Poona Hindoo College (known locally as Pune Pathasala) was estab- 
lished on October 7, 1821, at the annual expense of 15,250 rupees. There 
were ten classes and a hundred students. The school aimed to teach those 
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areas of Sanskrit scholarship which were of some contemporary utility 
and also to provide eventually for the Western-style education of those 
who desired such education. A concurrent desire on the part of the British 
authorities was to “preserve the attachment of the learned Bramins, who 
had suffered severely by the change of Government, and who had con- 
siderable influence over the feelings and conduct of the people at large” 
(cited in Walimbe 1974: 10). With this added purpose, Chaplin insisted 
on the appointment of Brahmana teachers even in those areas which were 
deemed to be of no contemporary practical utility.” This school thus taught 
the subjects of Nyāya, Dharmašāstra, Vyākaraņa, Jyotisa, Alamkāra, 
Vedanta, and Ayurveda, besides Rg Veda and Yajur Veda. All these 
subjects were taught in traditional ways, and the British officials had 
only nominal supervision. Pandit Raghavacarya was the principal of 
Poona Hindu College. Including himself, seven šāstrīs were appointed to 
teach the šāstras of Vyakarana, Alamkara, Nyāya, Dharmasastra, Jyotisa, 
Vedanta, and Vaidyaka, and three Veda teachers were appointed, two to 
teach the Yajur Veda and one to teach the Rg Veda. On the auspicious 
day of Dušaharā (October 6, 1821), a public Darbar was held at the 
Visrambag palace in Pune to officially inaugurate Poona Hindoo College. 
Chaplin explained the intentions of the government in founding this 
college to the assembly: 


The Honourable the Governor-in-Council with that consideration for 
the welfare and prosperity of our native subjects which has always 
characterized the British Government in India has resolved to institute 
a college at Poona, for the preservation and advancement of Hindoo 
literature and education of young men of the caste of Brahmans in the 
several Branches of Science and knowledge which usually constitute 
the subjects of study of the learned Indians....The internal discipline of 
the college will be left mainly to the Principal and Professors since 
Government does not intend to impose any restriction which not being 
usual in native endowments of natives might be considered harsh or 
severe. The principal and professors will however frame rules for the 
management of the institution and particularly for the conduct and 
attendance of the scholars, to which implicit obedience both from the 
professors and scholars will be required. Any deviation from these 
statutes will incur the displeasure of Government and the penalty, 
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removal if necessary, from the college. Raghoba Acharya Ramanoji 
has been selected for his acquirements and character as Principal of the 
college (Mookhya Shastri). He will exercise a due control over both, 
the Professors and the students and the whole establishment. It will be 
his special duty to report all instances of peculiar merit as well as all 
acts of impropriety whether on the part of the teachers or scholars for 
the information of Government. All persons belonging to the institu- 
tion must render him respect and obedience (in Parulekar 1953: 103, 
105). 
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Visrambag Wada, Pune 


Poona Hindoo College continued to operate under the general super- 
vision of the commissioner of Deccan up to the year 1831, when major 
changes were deemed necessary by the government. In his eyewitness 
account Pune šaharace varnan, N. V. Joshi gives a fascinating report of 
the college: 


After the proposal [by the commissioner Mr. William Chaplin] was 
accepted, the school [=Poona Hindoo College] was established here in 
1821, and teachers and assistant teachers were appointed to teach subjects 
like Nyāya, Veda [Rg Veda and Yajur Veda], Dharmašāstra, Vaidyaka, 
Vyakarana, Alamkara, and so on. A hundred students were gathered, 
and the school opened in the Visrambag Wada, and Raghavacarya was 
appointed as its principal. Besides teaching his subject, it was decided 
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that he would also carry out the task of running the school. For some 
time, the commissioner himself was looking after the school, and later 
this duty was transferred to the collector. When that arrangement also 
did not quite work, in the February of 1837, Major [Thomas] Candy 
was appointed to look after this school, and since his appointment, the 
school functioned very well. 

In this school, a lot of money was spent on the Gaņeša festival. 
Including storytelling, Veda recitation, and decorations, it is said that 
about 200 rupees were spent. In the festival of Divali, the students 
received an oiled bath as well as many sweets to eat. Such was the 
Pešwa style of this school. Some students were given monthly stipends. 

The English officer (sāheb) who was appointed to supervise this 
school had no permission to enter the inner parts of the premises. From 
the street, he was to enter from the front and go and sit in the meeting 
room above the gate. If someone was polluted by the presence of the 
sāheb, then he would go home and take a purificatory bath. It is reported 
that once the sāheb entered the inside areas, and then the Brahmanas 
had to perform the purificatory rite of udakašānti “pacification of the 
water.” Eventually, the occupants realized that it was inevitable that 
they would end up touching the sāheb and letting him into the premises, 
and they decided it was enough just to change the polluted clothes. 
Gradually they came to decide that there was no pollution from “royal” 
visitors and that the sāheb should be allowed to come into the premises 
but should not be allowed to sit on the same seat with the šāstrīs. 

The compassionate Candy sāheb had to suffer so much pain and had 
to bear so many insults. The sastris told him not to wear shoes into the 
sitting room and not to eat on the premises of the school, and Candy 
sāheb listened to them....Candy sāheb is the source of all the joy of 
education that the people of Pune now experience. Taking the people 
slowly into confidence, Candy sāheb gradually changed their minds. 
While the sāstrīs used to take a bath if they happened to touch Candy 
sāheb, he gradually removed old fashioned crazy ideas from the heads 
of their children and encouraged them to teach the untouchables. For 
this reason, the Brahmanas, and especially people of other castes, must 
never forget the good deeds of this honest and compassionate sāheb, 
and moreover, they should erect his commemorative statue in a promi- 
nent place (2002: 46—47). 
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Many major figures of this period, including Krishnashastri Chiplunkar, 
were students at the school. Until 1837, it actually taught only traditional 
Sanskrit subjects in the traditional way, and there was no teaching of 
English. In June of 1830, eighteen graduates of the school were awarded 
prizes amounting to 920 rupees. In 1837, Major Candy was appointed 
supervisor, and he introduced the teaching of English alongside tradi- 
tional Sanskritic education. Around this time, many private schools, both 
missionary and native, were established in Pune and other centers. These 
schools gradually led to the spread of education in the vernacular as well 
as in English, besides traditional Sanskrit education. One of the major 
difficulties in vernacular education was the lack of both trained teachers 
and appropriate textbooks in Marathi. Elphinstone encouraged the transla- 
tion of English books into Marathi. Preparation of textbooks in Marathi 
was one of the goals of the Native School-Book and School Society. It 
was felt that English-educated Indians who would transmit the informa- 
tion contained in the English textbooks to their vernacular audiences 
could do this task. Between 1826 and 1830 the government spent a grand 
total of 97,233 rupees on the preparation and publication of books in 
vernaculars, including Marathi, Gujarati, and Kannada. 

The Marathi Brahmana community was significantly involved in all of 
these developments. Marathi Brahmana panditas were also working 
alongside Captain James Thomas Molesworth on the preparation of a 
Marathi-English dictionary and with figures such as Major Thomas 
Candy in the preparation of textbooks in Marathi. Here the Brahmana 
panditas were exposed to English education, and they transferred both 
the new contents and the new methods to vernacular education. For 
example, Krishnashastri Chiplunkar, a graduate of Poona Hindu College, 
prepared a Marathi book on political economy; Bhaushastri Petkar wrote 
a Marathi book on the history of Greece; Shrikrishnashastri Talekar 
translated an English book on the history of Rome into Marathi, while 
Pandit Vishnushastri translated a work on the history of England. In 
March of 1849, the Deccan Vernacular Society was established with 
support from European and native leaders to encourage translations of 
books from English into the vernaculars. Among the members of this 
society were Major Candy, J. P. Willoughby, and Reverend Dr. John 
Stevenson, besides Jamshetjee Jeejeebhoy, Jagannath Shankershet, and 
others. In 1851, the Government of Bombay also set up the Dakshina 
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Prize Committee to select, publish, and give awards to the best verna- 
cular books each year. Most of the individuals involved in the process of 
translation of Western materials into Marathi were Marathi Brahmanas. 

In 1851, Poona Hindu College and Government English schools were 
integrated, and a new institution, Poona College, was set up, which even- 
tually in 1856 branched into Poona College, Poona College School, and 
Normal School. While English professors taught subjects like English 
literature, mathematics, and physics, Krishnashastri Chiplunkar was the 
head of the Sanskrit divisions in all the three branches. He was also 
appointed as the Assistant Professor of Marathi, one of the first few 
Marathi persons to hold the Western title of professor. There were other 
panditas including Nilakanthashastri Bhat (Dharmašāstra), Dhondashastri 
(Vyakarana), Nrsimhacharya (Nyaya), and Narayanashastri (Alamkāra) 
who taught at these schools, but they were not given the title or salary of 
a professor. In 1850, a section called the “Normal Department” was 
added to Poona College to train vernacular teachers. The training course 
lasted for three years, and students were given scholarships from three to 
five rupees per month. The superintendent of the Normal School, Sir 
Edwin Arnold, insisted that the students spend at least three hours a week 
learning English. The Normal School became Poona Training College in 
1866. In 1856, Major Candy was the principal of Poona College; James 
McDougal was professor of mathematics and physics, and W. Draper 
was professor of English literature. Professor Keropant Chhatre was the 
principal of the Normal School from 1858-59, and Krishnashastri Chip- 
lunkar was the principal of the Training College in 1866. During the 
years 1856-60, Poona College underwent many reorganizations, and in 
1859, Dr. Martin Haug was appointed as its first European professor of 
Sanskrit. 

In 1860, Deccan College was set up in Pune for the purpose of higher 
education, and in the same year Elphinstone College was established in 
Bombay. These institutions played a major role in the intellectual and 
cultural transformation of Brahmanas and non-Brahmanas in Maharashtra, 
and it was through this transformation that the Sanskrit and vernacular 
educational traditions of the PeSwa period were gradually replaced by 
a new Western educational paradigm. Deccan College was set up in 
Yeravada, about five miles from the center of the city of Pune, while the 
old Poona Hindu College was in the Visrambag Wada, at the very center 
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of the city. Though Deccan College was rather inconveniently situated 
for daily commuting, it was mainly designed for students who would 
stay in its halls of residence. The first principal of Deccan College was 
William Wordsworth. After he was appointed in 1874 as the principal of 
Elphinstone College in Bombay, R. G. Oxenham became the second 
principal of Deccan College. He was later succeeded by Franz Kielhorn. 


Deccan College, Pune 


It may be interesting to note who benefited from institutions like Deccan 
College, and also to compare Elphinstone College in Bombay with Deccan 
College in Pune. Of the 179 students attending Elphinstone College in 
1870, 34 percent were Parsis, 34 percent Brahmanas, and 9 percent Prabhis. 
But the college also had 13 Bania students and 5 Muslims. It may be 
noted that Poona College, renamed Deccan College in 1867, was largely 
patronized by Pune Brahmanas, whose parents were generally very poor. 
Its students generally came from the high schools in Pune and Belgaum, 
while students from Konkan and Gujarat found it easier to go to college 
in Bombay. Christine E. Dobbin provides an interesting comparison 
between Bombay and Pune during this period: 
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The three Bombay Arts colleges yearly produced a far larger propor- 
tion of graduates than did Deccan College, with its smaller numbers. 
Deccan College continued to be almost exclusively a Brahmin college. 
In 1882, 93 percent of its students were Brahmins, and this was by no 
means an exceptional figure. Brahmins also accounted for the largest 
single number of students at Elphinstone College, but their dominance 
was always prevented by the position of the Parsis (1972: 162). 


In his reminiscences of Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Krishnarao Sharangapani 
provides a first-hand description of student life at Deccan College: 


Bal Gangadhar Tilak and myself passed the Matriculation in the year 
1872....My father made up his mind to send me to the Deccan College, 
Poona....There was no struggle for admission, though the Deccan 
College was then the only arts college in Poona, for the number of 
students passed was not very large. But there was the difficulty of 
obtaining residence in the College quarters as there existed then only 
the central building with wings on two sides and no extensions or other 
independent residential quarters....For several days, many resident 
students of Poona came on foot, two miles or more, taking a short cut 
over the river by the ferry, Mr. Tilak being one of them....There were 
then several dining clubs, in a block of building not far off from the 
main building, which can roughly be divided into “Sovla and Ovla”— 
Orthodox and Reformers, admitting in each of these their own friends 
and companions. Our club belonged to the former category....We had 
in our club students all sitting with silken cloths at dinners, several of 
them being of orthodox bent of mind performing their sandhyās and 
reading Bhagavat Gītā....At the F.A. [Fine Arts] Examination students 
had to take one voluntary subject that was either (1) [Joseph] Butler’s 
Analogy and Sermons or (2) analytical geometry. There were then very 
few students who took up the former, and most of the students took 
up iics....We had then for our professor of mathematics the revered 
Keropanta Chhatre, known by the familiar name Kerunana. Professor 
Kerunana was known to have carried on his astronomical work...and 
pressed me to take up analytical geometry instead of Butler’s Sermons.... 
Controversy raged round the relative value of mathematics and moral 
philosophy, and Tilak strenuously supporting the former pressed me 
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over and over again to take up mathematics, but with the bias I had 
against the subject I remained firm and even at the final B.A. examina- 
tion, I took up only literary subjects as my voluntary....In the previous 
term often after evening meals, we used to meet in some room of our 
friends with whom we were familiar and indulged in conversation and 
discussions on several subjects. The discussions either related to the 
doings of the past celebrities of the College or some social or current 
subjects. There were hot debates, and they continued till a late hour 
sometimes, 10 or 11 at night....In the disputations that took place over 
different topics, Tilak’s keen and vigorous intellect could be perceived. 
There were at that time students who felt shy of public topics and kept 
to their own rooms, discussing only their own affairs, and caring for 
nothing else besides their studies (cited in Bapat 1925: 609-17). 


These institutions were responsible for the gradual transformation of the 
educated elite of the region. The development of a Sanskrit pandita into 
a modern scholar was neither simple nor easy. This is illustrated by the 
lives of Krishnashastri Chiplunkar and his illustrious son, Vishnushastri 
Chiplunkar, whose writings transformed Marathi into a powerful modern 
language.° Krishnashastri was born in Pune in 1824. For his first fourteen 
years, he studied Veda recitation. Following that he embarked on the 
intensive study of Sanskrit poetics, logic, and Dharmašāstra at Poona 
Hindu College, which had been set up by Elphinstone in 1821, under the 
tuition of a famous scholar of the day, Pandit Morashastri Sathe. Krishna- 
shastri was the top of his class and was given the title "Brhaspati” by 
Morashastri. Such excellence in Sanskrit scholarship, however, was of no 
practical use when it came to earning a good living, for which one needed 
English education. Morashastri, who had himself only begun to study 
English in later life, inspired Krishnashastri to do the same. This he did 
at the age of 25, at Poona Hindu College, where an English education 
wing had been established, alongside the older Sanskrit wing, by Major 
Candy. Krishnashastri became a favorite student of his English professors. 
In 1852, he was appointed “translator exhibitioner,’ and he was soon 
given the post of Assistant Professor of Marathi at Poona College. Besides 
translating Sanskrit texts like Meghadūta into Marathi, Krishnashastri 
wrote a number of works on topics such as economics. (Krishnashastri’s 
modern approach is evident in his essays on Marathi grammar [K. Chip- 
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lunkar 1971].) However, Krishnashastri’s progression from Sanskrit pandita 
to modern scholar came at a cost. As S. S. Puranik observes: 


The sad thing is that the same English education which helped him 
[Krishnashastri Chiplunkar] attain material prosperity also completely 
uprooted his religious faith. The traditional branches of knowledge 
which he had so assiduously studied in his younger days were thrown 
aside in his mature age. Because of the arguments from rationalists like 
[James] Mill, [Charles] Darwin, and [Thomas Henry] Huxley, the tower 
of his religious faith came down crashing. As a result of the English 
education, he became a committed atheist (Puranik 1992: 25). 


Franz Kielhorn was appointed professor of Sanskrit at Deccan College at 
a very young age. At the same time he continued his own intense study 
of Sanskrit with the local panditas, among them Anantashastri Pendharkar, 
at Deccan College; according to local students, Anantashastri knew far 
more Sanskrit than the professor.’ Anantashastri was himself a direct 
descendant of the great Nagesabhatta of Banaras and was famous for his 
scholarship in the field of Sanskrit grammar. The students at Deccan 
College compared the different teaching styles of Professor Kielhorn and 
Anantashastri and observed that while Kielhorn would not, and could 
not, teach a class if he left his books at home, Anantashastri had no 
recourse to books, and thus while teaching he would do other things with 
his hands, such as cutting betal nuts. At the time that Kielhorn was 
studying at the same institution as Anantashastri, he was a professor and 
Anantashastri was appointed as a śäāstrī, and there was a big difference in 
the salaries for these posts. This was a source of great tension among the 
professors and Sastris, and Anantashastri, we are told (Puranik 1992: 34— 
35), was so displeased that he would often not pay much attention to his 
teaching duties. The students themselves made fun of the šāstrīs for 
being old-fashioned. M. G. Deshpande reports that when Deccan College 
was inaugurated in Pune in 1860, the British authorities intended to offer 
instruction in Marathi, but the students insisted that they be taught in 
English (Vijapurkar 1963: 7; cf. M. G. Deshpande in Fraser 1902). 
Another figure for whom the movement toward modernity caused 
inner conflict was the respected Indian professor Kerunana Chhatre, who 
taught mathematics and was known for his observational work in astron- 
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omy. Puranik (1992: 36) reports that with his newfound rationalism, 
Chhatre was no longer convinced about the existence of God, and yet he 
would unfailingly recite the Visnusahasranama each night before going 
to bed, because his grandmother had asked him to do so. Puranik (1992: 
36) further relates a conversation between Annasaheb Patwardhan and 
Professor Chhatre. When Patwardhan commented that Chhatre’s recita- 
tion of the Visnusahasranama would lead him to spiritual liberation, 
Chhatre replied that while he was not convinced of the existence of God, 
he was going to continue to recite the prayer just in case God did exist. If 
God did exist, he would be pleased with his prayer, and if he did not exist, 
it was no big loss! 

The scholar Vishnushastri Chiplunkar, trained under such teachers, 
became an avid reader of English, Marathi, and Sanskrit texts which 
were available both at his home and at the library of Deccan College. He 
read the works of Greek, Roman, and European historians, the literary 
works of Shakespeare and John Milton, and the writings of Thomas 
Babington Macaulay, Joseph Addison, and Samuel Johnson. He was 
particularly impressed with the works of Johnson and Macaulay, and in 
his own writings (collected in his Nibandhamālā [1926]), he praises 
these authors profusely for their vision, insight, and industry. He believed 
that English literature reflected the irrepressible desire for freedom, 
spotless patriotism, and limitless love of learning of the English people 
and called English education “the milk of the tigress.” It was this milk of 
the tigress, English education, that transformed his outlook and method- 
ology. Without losing his patriotism or love for local traditions, he 
openly admired the fresh perspectives afforded by English education. 
This “new outlook” is seen on every page of his Nibandhamala, which 
covers a wide range of literary, religious, historical, linguistic, and political 
topics. 

The contribution of institutions like Deccan College to such a transfor- 
mation of the Poona Brahmanas cannot be overemphasized. Most major 
figures of this period from the Brahmana community in Maharashtra had 
attended these institutions and been influenced by them in some signifi- 
cant way. Among such figures are Bal Gangadhar Tilak, his mentor 
Professor Shridhar Ganesh Jinsiwale, (Annasaheb) Vinayak Patwardhan, 
(Ahitagni) Shankar Rajwade, and many others. While in the early part of 
the nineteenth century, the old Sanskritic tradition of teaching lived on in 
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Poona Hindu College, it was gradually combined with English education 
with the emergence of Poona College under Major Candy. With the 
emergence of Deccan College, there seems to have been a new separa- 
tion of traditional Sanskritic education from the new European-style 
education. Traditional Sanskritic education no longer had a part in 
government-supported institutions and had to find its own expression in 
the emergence of institutions like the Sanskrit Pathasala and the Veda- 
šāstrottejaka Sabha. But Deccan College remained the premier institution 
of modern education in Pune until the emergence of Fergusson College 
in 1885. This bifurcation of traditional Sanskritic education and Western 
education continued into twentieth-century Pune. 


Education for Lower Castes and Females 


The story of education for lower castes and girls in nineteenth-century 
Maharashtra is an equally important component of the history of educa- 
tion in this period. While opportunities for the education of upper caste 
boys gradually emerged during this time, it was not easy to provide 
educational facilities for girls and members of lower castes. The society 
was not ready to accept public education or any form of education for 
girls. Even the Parsi community was opposed to sending girls to school, 
so one can imagine how a traditional city like Pune responded to such 
initiatives. Around 1834, a secret school for Brahmana girls was estab- 
lished with the permission of the English administration. It was attended 
by eight or ten girls and was probably the first of its type. The Governor 
of Bombay, Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere, reportedly referred to this 
school in a speech delivered in 1862: 


His Excellency could not help contrasting what they had witnessed this 
evening with what he had seen nearly twenty-eight years before in 
what he believed was the first school established for females of the 
upper classes in Western India. Nothing could be stronger than the 
contrast between the little band of Brahmani girls, who were taught 
reading and writing almost by stealth in the verandah of a ruinous old 
palace in Poona (Frere 1870: 197). 


Reverend Murray Mitchell established schools for girls in Pune in 1840, 
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mostly in the Camp area. These Marathi schools taught both Brahmana 
girls and those of lower castes, and English was not initially part of the 
curriculum. Around 1850, Pune public opinion was generally opposed to 
female education. Joshi, in his 1868 account of the city of Pune reports: 
“Very few girls used to attend school. People those days used to think 
that education for girls would lead them into immoral ways. Many used 
to think that sending girls to school was against their religion and caste” 
(2002: 52—53). 

Jyotiba Phule, a leading figure from the gardener caste, was the first 
native person to set up a public school for girls in Pune in 1851. In this 
undertaking, Phule had the help of his friends Sadashiv Ballal Govande, 
Sakharam Yashwant Paranjape, and Moro Vitthal Walwekar from the 
very beginning. It was naturally assumed that the girls would have a 
female teacher, but it proved difficult to find any teacher that was willing 
to instruct them, let alone a female one. Initially Phule himself taught at 
the school, assisted by his wife Savitribai when required. The school was 
established at the Chiplunkar Wada in the Budhwar Peth area of Pune. 
Starting with just 7 girls, within a year the number had risen to forty- 
eight. During the same year another school for girls opened in the Rasta 
Peth, and in 1855, a third school opened in the Vetal Peth. To arouse and 
maintain the girls’ interest in attending school, playing time and snacks 
were offered. 

Following this flurry of activity around the 1850s, not much happened 
with regard to female education in Pune for the next thirty years. In most 
middle-class families, the girls were taught basic reading skills at home 
sufficient to be able to read religious narratives in Marathi, and that was 
deemed enough in the majority of cases. The idea of sending girls to 
school was deemed comical and prompted the emergence of farcical 
plays such as Tarunisiksananatika, “Drama on the Education of Young 
Women,” by N. B. Kanitkar in 1886. Around 1880, when Anandibai 
Joshi attended missionary school in Bombay, people would make fun of 
her in the streets. In her words: 


A few years ago, when I used to go to school in Bombay, people used 
to open their windows and stare at me. Many [horse] carts used to stop 
just to look at me. Many walkers on the streets used to laugh at me and 
used to say in a loud voice that I could hear—Look, who is this Brahmin 
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woman going to school wearing boots and stockings? This is all the 
effect of the evil Kaliyuga (cited in Walimbe 1974: 18). 


In 1884, the English administrators made the decision to establish a 
public school for girls, which was called Hujurpaga High School. It is 
reported that the citizens of Pune were generally not supportive of this 
move, and the girls who attended had to suffer a great deal of ridicule on 
the streets. In its first year, the school had 58 girl students, out of which 
19 were Brahmana, 6 Prabhu, 10 Jewish, 9 Christian, and others were 
from the remaining Hindu castes. Only 5 girls were above the age of 
sixteen. 

Jyotiba Phule also took the lead in setting up schools for low-caste 
Hindus, especially the untouchable castes. In 1852, he established a 
school for untouchables, which he initially funded himself. This school, 
in the Vetal Peth of Pune, was mainly for Mahar and Mang children. 
Soon after he set up another school that accepted girls from Mahar, Dhed, 
Mang, Chambhar, and other low castes. As well as teaching, Jyotiba also 
supervised the running of the schools. In these endeavors he had some 
financial help from both European and local supporters. As from August 
of 1852, Jyotiba’s schools for untouchable students received a grant of 
25 rupees per month from the Dakshina Prize fund. The Government of 
Bombay honored Jyotiba by giving him a shawl. In 1853, he set up an 
independent organization that promoted the education of untouchables, 
in which he was assisted by many Brahmana and non-Brahmana indi- 
viduals. Jyotiba’s mission to educate untouchable children brought him a 
lot of grief even in his own family. In his words: “Since I started teaching 
the untouchables, many members of my caste felt very bad and even my 
father threw me out of the house” (cited in Walimbe 1974: 19). In terms 
of support, however, Sadashiv Govande went on to provide space and 
slates, and Vishnupant Thatte, though a Brahmana, started to teach in the 
school for untouchable children. In 1853, it was suggested that the school 
receive 5,000 rupees from the Dakshina fund, but this idea was opposed 
by Erskin Perry on the grounds that the Dakshina fund was meant solely 
for the benefit of Brahmanas and should not be used to help other com- 
munities. However, the Governor of Bombay, Lord Falkland, disagreed 
with Perry, and a plot of six acres was given to the school in 1856. In 
1858, there were three schools for untouchable students run by Jyotiba’s 
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organization serving a total of 858 students. In 1861, the grant from the 
Dakshina fund was stopped by the government. After a few months 
Jyotiba himself moved away from the direct running of the schools. 
Sadashiv Govande took control till 1875 and then handed them over to 
the government. 


Nationalist Education: The New English School and the Deccan 
Education Society 


After the establishment of the University of Bombay on July 18, 1857, 
the people’s interest in English education seems to have gradually 
increased, and there was greater demand for admission to English 
schools. By 1850, there were about 200 students learning English in 
Pune, and they did not have to pay any tuition fees. By 1865, the schools 
had begun to charge tuition fees, and the number of students studying 
English had risen to fifteen hundred. Since there was more demand for 
places than could be accommodated by the existing schools, a private 
English school was set up in 1866, charging a tuition fee of one rupee per 
month, and within a month this school had enrolled 275 students. Another 
private school opened with 50 students. In 1871, there were 875 students 
in the whole Bombay province, out of which 227 passed the matricula- 
tion examination. Forty-two students from Pune passed the matriculation 
examination that same year, out of which 14 were from the government 
schools and 28 were from various private schools. 

On January 1, 1880, Vishnushastri Chiplunkar opened the New English 
School in Pune, with the help of his friends Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Gopal 
Ganesh Agarkar, and Mahadeo Ballal Namjoshi. These new Brahmanas 
(Chiplunkar, Tilak, Agarkar, and Namjoshi), though proud of their 
Sanskritic heritage, wanted to move ahead with their newly found Western 
education rather than return to the traditional Sanskrit ways. As Tilak 
was to recall later in 1919: “We were men with their brains in fever-heat 
with the thoughts of the degraded condition of our country, and after 
long cogitation we had formed the opinion that the salvation of their 
motherland was to be found in Education alone” (cited in Limaye 1935: 
3). In this orientation, the social conservatives and reformers of the period 
were all of the same opinion. Also central to Tilak’s way of thinking was 
his dissatisfaction with the foreign orientation of institutions like Deccan 
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College, where the English professors discouraged the emergence of 
nationalist pride among the students. On March 3, 1908, in the town of 
Barsi, Tilak appealed to the wealthy to assist in the cause of national 
education: 


To be able to read and write alone was no education. They were simply 
the means of its attainment. That which gave them a knowledge of the 
experience of their ancestors was called education....**We are not given 
such education,” he [Tilak] observed, “as may inspire patriotic senti- 
ments in us. In America the Declaration of Independence is taught in 
the fifth or the sixth class. In this way they train their children in politics” 
(Keer 1969: 288). 


The New English School expanded rapidly. On its opening day there were 
35 students; by the end of the first year there were 336. Also by the end 
of the first year, 12 students from the school appeared for the matricula- 
tion examination, 8 of them passed, and the student Bhaskar Ramchandra 
Arte was awarded the coveted Jagannath Shankershet Sanskrit scholarship.’ 
Vaman Shivaram Apte, author of the famous Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 
became the principal of the New English School in 1883. On February 
13, 1884, on the occasion of the annual prize giving, the Governor of 
Bombay, Sir James Fergusson donated 1,250 rupees to the school, and an 
annual award of 50 rupees was made thereafter. In 1880, there were 336 
students; by 1891 that figure had risen to 1,108. In subsequent years, due 
to the epidemic of bubonic plague, student numbers dropped substantially. 
In 1898, there were only 180 students, which increased to 389 by the 
year 1900. 

On October 24, 1884, the original founders of the New English School 
(that is, Tilak and his friends) launched the Deccan Education Society in 
Pune. Its president was the Maharaja of Kolhapur, Sir William Wedderburn 
was the chairman of the Council, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar was the vice- 
chairman, and V. N. Mandlik and William Wordsworth (the principal of 
Deccan College) were its trustees. K. T. Telang, M. G. Ranade, and 
Professor F. G. Selby (of Deccan College) served as council-members. 
Most of the founders of the New English School were past students of 
Deccan College. In his foundation speech at the inauguration of Fergusson 
College in its current location in 1891, Fergusson, the Governor of the 
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Bombay Presidency, observed that “far from there being any jealousy at 
the erection of a new college in the heart of Poona by the established 
institution (Deccan College), they [faculty of the Deccan College] hailed 
it as a child of their own, because it was commenced and carried on by 
old students of that college” (Sharma 1945: 17). V. S. Apte, a graduate of 
Deccan College, one of the founders of the New English School and the 
Deccan Education Society, and the first principal of Fergusson College, 
observed in 1883: “We have undertaken this work of popular education 
with the firmest conviction and belief that of all agents of human civiliza- 
tion Education is the only one that brings about material, moral, and 
religious regeneration of fallen countries and raises them up to the level 
of most advanced nations by slow and peaceful revolutions” (cited in 
Sharma 1945: 10; emphasis in original). The self-confidence to set up 
these new institutions and run them efficiently was not unrelated to the 
academic background of these young promoters. Again in 1883 Apte 
said: “Fortunately, we may say, there would be no great difficulty as to 
an efficient staff of teachers; for three of us having had the honour of 
being appointed Fellows at the Deccan College,...it would not be difficult 
for us to undertake to teach a P. E. Class after four years’ additional 
experience of the teacher’s duty” (cited in Sharma 1945: 10). While the 
founders of the new institutions were nationalists, they had no illusions 
about what had brought about this educational transformation. Apte says: 
*,..but we are fully certain that it [the establishment of more educational 
institutions] will come under the benign rule of the present rulers, who 
unlike the former conquerors of India that were only territorial conquerors, 
have won the hearts of the people by showering on them innumerable 
blessings of which Education is the greatest” (cited in Sharma 1945: 11; 
emphasis added). Speaking about the Indian Universities Act, G. K. 
Gokhale declared on December 18, 1903: 


Let not Government imagine that unless the education imparted by 
Colleges is the highest which is at the present day possible, it is likely 
to prove useless and even pernicious; and secondly let not the achieve- 
ments of our graduates in the intellectual field be accepted as the sole, 
or even the most important, test to determine the utility of this education. 
I think, my Lord,—and this is a matter of deep conviction with me— 
that in the present circumstances of India, all Western Education is 
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valuable and useful. If it is the highest under the circumstances is 
possible, so much the better. But even if it is not the highest it must not 
on that account be rejected. I believe, the life of the people, whether in 
the political or social or industrial or intellectual field, is an organic 
whole, and no striking progress in any particular field is to be looked 
for unless there be room for the free movement of the energies of the 
people in all fields. To my mind, the greatest work of Western edu- 
cation in the present state of India is not so much the encouragement of 
learning as the liberation of the Indian mind from the thraldom of old- 
world ideas, and the assimilation of all that is highest and best in the 
life and thought and character of the West. For this purpose not only 
the highest but all Western education is useful (cited in Sharma 1945: 
18; emphasis in original). 


Fergusson College, Pune 


The literary contributions of the faculty members of Fergusson College 
in those early days are a remarkable demonstration of the emergence of 
modernity in the field of Indian education, of which Sanskrit education 
was only a small part (Sharma 1945: 61-66). The establishment of 
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Fergusson College was approved by Bombay University on December 
13, 1884, and the College was inaugurated on January 2, 1885, by 
William Wordsworth, principal of Elphinstone College in Bombay and 
the grandson of the famous English poet, Sir William Wordsworth. The 
College was named after Sir James Fergusson, the society’s first patron 
who personally contributed Rs. 1,250. At the time of the establishment 
of the New English School, Vishnushastri had envisioned a private 
college that would be for and run by the natives. The name and the fame 
won by the College shed such glory on the name of Fergusson, the then 
Governor of Bombay, that no Englishman’s name is regarded with more 
respect than his, among the educated people of Poona. In the early years, 
there were around one hundred students; by 1897, that number had 
increased to 348; while, in the year 1900, it went down to 243 due to the 
plague epidemic. In due course, the city of Pune went on to develop many 
institutions of higher learning, in various areas including engineering and 
medicine, and Pune came to regarded as the “Home of Learning.” 


Conclusion 


In this article I hope to have demonstrated that the educational transfor- 
mation of Pune during the colonial period was not just a case of the 
imposition of colonial designs on the local native population, but that the 
local population and their leaders exhibited decisive initiative in making 
certain choices and availing themselves of the opportunities provided by 
English rule. That is, they were not merely passive recipients of colonial 
dispensation. The transformation of the Pune Pathasala (Poona Hindoo 
College) for the benefit of the Pune Brahmanas, set up by the British in 
1821 as Deccan College, an institution of modern higher education for all 
classes of Indians, was a result not only of British designs, but of Indian 
demands. While Deccan College in Pune, like Elphinstone College in 
Bombay, was intended to foster modern Western education among 
Indians, it also attempted to foster colonial values among its students, 
values that would help them serve the colonial rulers in positions of 
secondary authority. However, the Indian graduates of Deccan College 
made a distinction between acquiring modern education and learning 
attitudes of servitude toward the colonial rulers. They wanted the former 
but did not want the latter. With this distinct goal, they created new educa- 
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tional institutions in Pune such as Fergusson College. In making these 
moves, they chose modern education over traditional Sanskrit education, 
but they also chose to foster Indian nationalism rather than subordination 
to the colonial rulers. Such discerning initiatives show that the Indians 
demonstrated decisive agency in shaping their own future, within the 
opportunities and limitations of colonial rule. 


Notes 


1. I hope to be able to look into these documents in the near future and 
see if one can extract details of who was studying what Sanskritic Sastra 
and who was supported by the system of daksiņā at that time. 

2. All translations from the Marathi are mine. 

3. According to Duff : “The great Mahdoo [=Madhava] Rao confined 
the donations principally to poor Bramins, whose proficiency in science 
and mythology entitled them to distinction; and the rewards were con- 
ferred in proportion to their acquirements, moral conduct, and sanctity. 
During the reign of the second Bajee Rao, though a portion was always 
reserved as the reward of learning, it degenerated into an indiscriminate 
distribution, dictated by the superstitious idea of feeding and bestowing 
on Bramins, as an atonement for sin” (1826: 499). 

4. Citing Duff: “Many poor Bramins, however, had become greatly 
dependent on this charity, and therefore to have stopped it at once, would 
have been inconsistent with the humane munificence which pervaded 
every act of the British government in the conquered territory; but to have 
continued that promiscuous alms to all Bramins, who chose to collect at 
Poona for the purpose, would have been a wasteful, and in many respects, 
a useless and pernicious expenditure. It was at first, therefore, bestowed 
under certain limitations; the portion assigned to men of learning was 
duly distributed; and, that the benefit to the country might be rendered 
more essentially important, as the donations at the Dukshina were circum- 
scribed, a Hindoo college was instituted at Poona, where the minds of 
the youth might acquire such instruction in their own way, as they are 
disposed to receive in mathematics, astronomy, medicine, &c.; and pains 
were taken to erase from their elementary books of ethics such principles 
of morality as have a dangerous or a doubtful tendency” (1826: 499— 
500). 
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5. Duff observes, “Though the institution of the college, which was 
committed to Mr. Chaplin, was at first regarded with some signs of 
distrust, before the end of 1822, there were one hundred and forty-three 
Bramins, students or candidates for admission, even before fit teachers 
for all the branches had been found” (1826: 500). Choksey quotes 
Chaplin’s own opinion of Brahmanas and their learning: “All their 
worldly learning (loukeeka widdeea [=laukika vidya]) consists in the 
reading of old letters, set forms of correspondence and book-keeping. 
Their spiritual leaning (or vaidyak vidya [=vaidika vidyā]) is acquired 
from the study of the Vedant, Vyakarana, Natuk, the Purans, the Dharma- 
shastra, Jotish or astronomical treatises, the Vadiyak Shastra or treatise 
on medicine and the Kawe-grunth” (1976: 98). 

6. For details of Krishnashastri and Vishnushastri Chiplunkar’s life, see 
Puranik (1992). Shejwalkar (1977: 171) offers a critical review of the 
contributions of Balshastri Jambhekar and Vishnushastri Chiplunkar and 
argues that while the former worked to create a modern civil society, the 
latter worked to promote Brahmanization of Marathi and Maharashtra. 
On the whole, Shejwalkar also offers a strong critique of the role of 
Brahmanas in the interpretation of Marathi history (1977: 177). 

7. For Vishnushastri Chiplunkar’s negative reaction to Kielhorn, see 
V. Chiplunkar (1891: 11). A detailed criticism of the appointment of 
European professors in Pune and the status and salary granted to them is 
found in Kelkar (1915: 39). Kelkar refers to a 1881 article in the Times of 
India by K. T. Telang on the same issue. He does not mention a specific 
date, but summarizes Telang’s criticisms of European professors in Pune. 
He refers to similar comments by R. G. Bhandarkar and Sir Ganganath 
Jha. The disparity in salary was a particularly touchy issue. 

8. Professor Jinsiwale was my great-great-grand mother’s brother. 

9. To add a personal note, both my father (Murlidhar Deshpande) and 
I were students of the New English School, and in the year 1962, when 
I completed my high school matriculation examination, I was awarded 
the first Jagannath Shankershet Sanskrit scholarship. I also studied at 
Fergusson College from 1962-68. 
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